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Presidents Message 


The Board of Governors met in Orlando, Saturday, October 23rd. Fourteen 
members of the Board attended, eleven Circuits being represented. 


The Board confirmed the time and place of the 1949 Convention as the 
Bellevue-Biltmore Hotel at Belleair, March 24th to 26th. The St. Petersburg 
and Clearwater Bar Associations will act as joint hosts. 


The Mid-year Conference of Bar Delegates will be held at Orlando, Satur- 
day, December 11th. Headquarters will be at the Angebilt Hotel and the 
sessions will be held in the main assembly room on the mezzanine floor. All 
local associations are urged to promptly elect delegates so that they may 
obtain their reservations as early as possible by direct requests to the Ange- 
bilt Hotel. There will be a meeting of the Board of Governors Friday night, 
December 10 at 7:30 p. m. 


it is not possible to give a complete account of the Board of Governors 
meeting in this short message. The chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Civil Procedure, the Committee on Bar Integration, 
the Committee on Law Reporting, the Committee on Federal Taxation, the 
Committee on Legal Institutes and the Committee on Legal Education and 
Admission to the Bar sat in with the Board in its deliberations and this novel 
plan seemed to meet with general approval. 


The petition for adoption of the new rules will be filed within the next 
30 days; the petition requesting integration by Court rule will be filed early 
in December; the stand of the Association on the abolition of the diploma 
privilege was re-affirmed and the Committee authorized to proceed to obtain 
the necessary legislation. 
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An initial expenditure of $1000.00 was authorized to begin the program 
of public relations by means of newspapers and radio. Mr. Charles Phillips, 
Jr., Chairman of the Junior Bar Section Committee on Public Information met 
with the Board and his Committee is cooperating in full with our committees 
on Legal Institutes and Public Relations. 


The Legal Aid Committee under the chairmanship of Ray W. Richardson, 
Jr., of Jacksonville has made splendid progress so far and I urge all local 
associations to give this Committee their united support to the end that this 
program so vitally needed may be definitely established by the next Conven- 
tion. It is essential that the members of this Committee have such support 
from the local membership in their respective Circuits. The Committee will 
not dictate the details—these are to be determined by local needs and facili- 
ties; but it is essential that the general policies be handled under the super- 
vision of the Committee so that a well-integrated program may be worked out. 


The Board of Governors voted its approval ‘to Amendment No. 6 to be 
voted upon at the forthcoming election and the Association is called upon to 


lend its support in acquainting the voting public with the desirability of 
adopting this Amendment. 


Again all local associations are urged to see that they are properly repre- 
sented at the forthcoming Mid-year Conference to the end that it may be 
a successful and profitable gathering. 


ROBERT J. PLEUS, 
President. 


N. B. 


Committee reports for presentation to Conference of Bar Delegates, Ange- 
bilt Hotel Orlando, Florida, December 11, 1948, should be in the hands of the 
editor by November 10th, if they are to be published in the December issue 
of the Law Journal, which will be mailed on or about December Ist. 


Editor. 
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THE LAW PROFESSION AND GENERAL 
EDUCATION* 


By J. VELMA KEEN, of the Tallahassee Bar 


General education has the responsibility of developing the pattern of con- 
duct of the person who would be a member of the law profession; furnishing 
the background information and the broad outline of aims and objectives for 
the productive life of the lawyer. It is not, however, the responsibility of gen- 


eral education to provide the technical and professional information necessary 
to practice law. 


We inquire as to the qualities that should be possessed by one who aspires 
to wear the mantle of the law profession. ’ 


FIRST: He must believe with great zeal that his status in society imposes 
upon him the opportunity and duty to protect and nurture the democratic 
way of life. He must entertain the strongest possible respect for the civil, 
economic, social, and religious rights of the individual in his person and his 
property. He must be tolerant of others and their errors without sacrificing 
the high principles of democracy. Making and acquiring money must be sec- 
ondary to his social responsibility. Money will flow te him from the proper 
pursuit of his profession. He who would amass a fortune should avoid being a 
member of the law profession. It is often said that the successful lawyer works 
extremely hard, lives well, and dies poor. 


We believe in democracy and the freedom of the individual that attends 
its practice. The importance of each individual in our society is often pointed 
to as a primary characteristic of our form of Government. We are not all 
created equal, but democracy in its best American tradition guarantees to each 
individual an equal opportunity to make the most of our unequal talents and 
abilities. 

Six democracies of the past have been destroyed by internal causes but only 
two have expired at the violent hand of the invader. The citizens of Rome voted 
away their liberties in the age of Augustus. Florence by strictly constitutional 
methods placed the Medici family in complete power, thus insuring the speedy 
demise of Florentine democracy. In Venice a small group of powerful citizens, 
through the practice of fraud, corruptly purchased enough votes in the popular 
legislative body to turn the country peacefully over to a dictator. The First 
Republic of France naively invited Napoleon Bonaparte to become Consul and 
Emperor under the false hope that this dictatorship would save the democracy. 
The citizens of Italy with wild expressions of joy marched to the polls to fling 
away their democracy in exchange for the dictatorship of Mussolini. The voters 
of the Weimar Republic of Germany, by an overwhelming vote at the polls, 
destroyed what little democracy they had and invited the horrors of Hitler in 
the hope of better economic and social conditions. Only Athens and the Third 
Republic of France succumbed to violence from outside and then principally 
because of their weakened internal conditions. The Macedonians overran Athens 
and Hitler the Third Republic of France. 


History points to the tragic fact that in times of great economic stress 
enemies of democracies have too often been successful in persuading its citi- 
zens to exchange liberty for proposed security. Hunger demands bread, not 
platitudes. Democracy cannot operate without intelligent direction from its 


*Delivered Thursday, July 1, 1948 at the Florida State University Workshop, dis- 
cussing ‘The Professions and General Education.” 
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leaders. With appropriate modesty it can be said that lawyers are generally as 
well or better equipped to render this service than any other group of citi- 
zens. Therefore, the lawyers have much greater responsibility in this respect 
than do other members of a democracy. It is a solemn duty of one who would 
become a lawyer to recognize and accept this grave responsibility early in his 
pre-law training. 

Democracy in our country, particularly in times of economic dislocation, 


is more vulnerable to death by vote of the people than by the strength of a 
foreign conqueror. 


He who would fulfill the highest duty of the lawyer must understand dem- 
ocratic practices, its precepts, and be willing to give freely of his talents, time, 
worldly goods, and best thought to protecting it and insuring its sound and 
sturdy growth. 

SECOND: He must develop the ability to work well and effectively with 
other people. This assumes independence of thought with tolerance for the views 
of others, social ability, emotional stability, self-reliance, reliability, adaptabil- 
ity, industry, honesty, and good sportsmanship. Great learning and lofty ideals 
will be of little value to a person without the capacity and ability to translate 
them into accomplishments through contacts with other people. 


THIRD: He must have good health. Effective living is greatly diminished 
by a sick and ailing body. It is generally agreed that the physical condition of a 
person materially influences his thinking and conduct. The temple that houses 
a good mind and a noble spirit deserves the best of care and consideration. The 
strenuous and exacting life of a lawyer demands a well body with an almost in- 
exhaustive supply of energy. 

FOURTH: We must have an ingqiring attitude. The desire for truth should 
be high on his list of essentials. Refusing to accept theories or statements 
without sound proof or logic, yet tolerant of the views and beliefs of others, 
he must be willing and ready to toil long hours to satisfy his desire for truth. 
Curiosity may have caused the demise of the cat but we have no record of a 
lawyer dying from this cause. 


FIFTH: He must have such specific information and skill as can be ac- 
quired during his general education period which will contribute to his profes- 
sion. For example, the lawyer needs basic accounting and public speaking. 

SIXTH: He must be a person of deep human sympathies and understanding. 
His work and conduct should be directed to serving human beings. Institutions 
and systems are of importance only when their use improves the lot of indi- 
viduals. Progress in this direction is often discouragingly slow because of 
ignorance or selfishness or both. The bright light of faith in the value of man 
must burn vigorously in the breast of the lawyer. The lawyer is called upon 
to be a skilled practitioner and is frequently expected to act as business doctor, 
adviser on intimate marital relations and consultant on public relations. His 
knowledge of history and human experience must be broad and his sympathies 
attuned to mental and spiritual misery and misunderstanding. Such a man 
is humble and tolerant, but a tower of strength for those whom he serves. 

SEVENTH: He must have an analytical mind. He must have the ability to 
analyze facts in terms of their origin and their present and future significance, 
at least to the extent of his experience and learning. 

EIGHTH: He must know and understand the use of the English language. 
A large part of the work of a lawyer is expressed in speaking and writing, 
both of which require the use of the English language. The success or failure 
of the lawyer, perhaps more than other man, is measured by his ability to effec- 
tively use the English language. 
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NINTH: He should be a religious man. The lesson of history is that those 
who have influenced humanity, or segments of humanity, for good have been 
religious men. To have a satisfactory life a person must know, and at least at 
intervals, experience inward tranquility. This comes only to the person who feels 
a unity with God. Great strength and power is his who knows and practices 
this inner tranquility. 


How can general education best serve the person who aspires to be a lawyer? 
FIRST: Aptitude Tests and Examining Board. 


Every person who would be a lawyer is not properly equipped educationally, 
temperamentally, mentally or morally to enter the profession. The successful 
lawyer must have certain definite characteristics, as we have already indicated. 
If the pre-law student does not, at least, have the capacity to develop these 
characteristics, to the minimum degree necessary for a reasonably successful 
career, it would be the part of wisdom to so advise him and thus save the time 
and money, if nothing more valuable, of the student and the university. This 
could be accomplished by adequate aptitude tests and a careful examination by 
a board composed of competent and sympathetic persons. The members of 
such a board might be an outstanding psychologist, lawyer, judge, clergyman, 
and business man. In addition to being an examining board, it could also furnish 
guidance for the improvement of the applicant and student. If the applicant 
is recommended by the board, he would be admitted to the courses designed to 
further develop the desired characteristics. This board or another board would 
make such additional examinations of the student from time to time as might 
be found desirable, with a required final examination immediately before the 
student is scheduled to enter law school. 


SECOND: Courses designed to develop a love for and understanding of 
democracy, and to define and promote the common good. 


Courses in world, political, social, and economic history, with emphasis on 
the democracies and the other specific forms of government, as well as courses 
in political science and economics, should be required. The theory of each type 
of government and its practice should be thoroughly understood and compared. 
The economics of a country influence its form of government and therefore 
should be studied by the pre-law student. Citizens haunted by the fearful specter 
of economic insecurity are an easy prey for those who promise immediate 
relief. The democratic way of life can be quickly exchanged for apparent se- 
curity and an autocratic government. The mechanics of the service of a citizen 
in a democracy should be taught with a view of inspiring the student with the 
desire to take an active part in the operation and preservation of a democratic 
government when he becomes a lawyer. Freedom can best be preserved by one 
who understands its functions and the attendant evils of its loss. The properly 
trained lawyer is pre-eminently qualified to furnish leadership in this field. 
His knowledge and understanding of the value of democracy as compared with 
all other forms of government and his zeal for its perpetuation should come 
primarily from his pre-law training. 


THIRD: Efficient use of the English Language. 


Every lawyer should be able to use language effectively. The pre-law train- 
ing should encompass a general knowledge of the origin of our language—Latin, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Norman French—and a thorough understanding of English 
grammar, reading, spelling, poetry, public speaking, logic, and the great litera- 
ture of the world, with emphasis on American and English literature. Most 
pre-law students are deficient in their ability to read and many are not good 
spellers. These are defects that must be corrected in pre-law training. The ability 
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to think and express thoughts logically is an indispensable tool of the lawyer. 
In addition to speaking and writing correct English, a student should be taught 
to speak and write interestingly. Bare facts are often not enough. Even the dry 
bones of the law may be brought to life in a vivid description of their dust. 
Interest should be added to English courses by the study of the lives and speeches 
of great lawyers and important opinions by great jurists. The English courses 
should be given a place of first importance and should be pursued with vigor 
throughout the pre-law period. An intimate knowledge of the great poetry 
of the world is a mark of the educated man. The poet often sees and expresses 
in clear and interesting form the fundamental truths, hopes and aspirations of 
the human race. Prose writings never reach the height of imagination, beauty, 
and grandeur of great poetry. All human experience and ambitions find their 
highest and most poignant expression in poetry. The lawyer will find in the 
poets an ally and in poetry an arsenal for ready and effective use for im- 
portant occasions. Personal pleasure and exercise in flights of the imagination 
are his who consorts with the poets. If he would “lift wing—fly—clutch great 
battlements, and walk legendary floors ”* he must know and love poetry. 
FOURTH: Courses designed to develop ability to work with others. 


Courses in psychology and its practical daily application should be required 
of the pre-law student. Individual and group reactions should be understood and 
the rules applied in actual living. Good manners are based on a genuine consider- 
ation for others and should be taught in every class and activity. The student 
should have good manners when he enters the university, but the fact is that 
many do not. This condition must be recognized and corrected in the courses de- 
signed to help the student get along well with other people. The lawyer must be a 
salesman of high ability. He sells to other people. Clients do not seek out the mis- 
fits, the contentious and contrary, the selfish and the bad-mannered lawyer. With 
equal ability, the lawyer who has an attractive personality and inspires confidence 
will succeed when the recluse, the ill-adjusted, the contentious, and the bad-man- 
nered will fail dismally. In the pre-law courses emphasis must be placed on de- 
veloping a good personality. Much practice in applying the rules will be gained 
from clubs, forums, games, and other student activities. Encouragement should be 
furnished each student to take an active part in student activities. Careful 
supervision of these activities will accelerate the learning process, particularly 
in the field of satisfactory human relations. The pre-law student who completes 
his course without the ability to get along reasonably well with and inspire 
confidence in others should look elsewhere than the law for his vocation. 


FIFTH: Good health is essential to the lawyer. Blackstone spoke from deep 
experience when he said, “The law is a jealous mistress.” The quotation applies 
to the health of the lawyer as well as to his intellectual interests. No person 
can adequately serve the law who has a sick or unsound body. Well directed 
courses in physical education, including the effect of emotions and food on 
human health, will give the pre-law student necessary information and develop 
habits that will insure a healthy body for vigorous living. 


SIXTH: Skills for the profession. 

General education can furnish the student with certain skills and general 
technical information that will be useful to him as a lawyer. Examples are: 

1. The ability to speak well in public. 

2. The ability to reason and to think. 

8. Basic accounting. 


*Sonnet from Beauty in Exile, by Arthur Davidson Ficke. 
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4, History and general practices of management—labor relations. 


5. General principles of business management, including the corporate mech- 
anisms. 


6. General principles of various types of insurance. Aside from the skill 
in public speaking and in reasoning and thinking, the training should be of 
general nature and should not cover more than two quarters of a school year 
and preferably one quarter. 

SEVENTH: An inquiring attitude and analytical mind. 


Every lawyer should have an inquiring mind and enjoy intellectual pursuits. 
Thorough investigation of the subject is a characteristic of the good lawyer, 
an eagerness to exhaust the sources of knowledge in the matter under considera- 
tion is one of the hallmarks of a careful practitioner. This inquiring mind is 
sometimes referred to as the scientific mind; one that takes nothing for granted 
but measures all facts by the scientific yardstick. The courses of the pre-law 
student should develop these characteristics. Perhaps courses in biology, physics, 
or chemistry and courses in logic and in analyzing problems of human conduct 
would develop the ability to analyze facts in terms of their origin and their 
present and future significance, as well as help develop the inquiring mind. 

EIGHTH: The development of human sympathy and understanding. 


All courses, to some extent, contribute to development of human sympathy 
and understanding. The social sciences, with emphasis on sociology, should as- 
sume first place in obtaining this objective. Some of the specific matters to be 
considered are: 

1. Community relationships such as the individual and: (a) the local gov- 
ernment; (b) civic clubs; (c) Chamber of Commerce; (d) church and school. 

2. Christian Ethics. Personally I would recommend a course in Bible, with 
particular emphasis on the Book of Proverbs. The study of a course in Bible may 
not be practical in a state institution, but there can hardly be objections to a 
course in Christian Ethics. This training I consider basic. 


Family relations. 

Social effects of taxation. 
Social effect of advertising. 
Housing. 

Social security. 

Minority Groups. 


NINTH: Religious Development. 


Here again many courses of the pre-law student will furnish help. The 
world’s great literature and art bear evidence of the faith of the human 
race in God as a source of power beyond the individual. Science carries for- 
ward this faith. The social sciences spring largely from the influence of the 
religious impulses of man. Philosophy in the main is the effort of man to 
discover a satisfactory system of daily living. If it is not necessary to have 
specific courses on this subject, then related courses should be designed to make 
it possible for the student to develop a closer relationship with God. Inward 
tranquility is “the pearl of great price” and is more to be desired for satisfac- 
tory living than great riches. 
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WHY A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
RELATING TO JUVENILE COURTS? 


By ROGER J. WAYBRIGHT of the Jacksonville Bar. 


The early English and American common law did not hold criminally re- 
sponsible a child under seven years old. From the age of seven upwards, how- 
ever, the fundamental theory of punishment for wrongdoing, rather than refor- 
mation or remolding, was applied to immature children as well as to adults.! 
_ Some of the states of the Union raised the age limit of criminal responsibility 
to ten, and others to twelve if the child was lacking in mental capacity and 
moral maturity. 


BEGINNING OF JUVENILE COURTS 


In 1899 the first Juvenile Court was established in this country, in Chicago, 
the Act creating it being formulated by the Cook County Bar Association at the 
instance of a group of citizens interested in child welfare. 


In the half-century since then, there has been a virtual revolution in the 
attitude of the state toward its offending children, not only in nearly every 
American state, but also throughout Europe, Australia, and some other countries. 


The problem of the delinquent child is, in its social significance, of the 
greatest importance, for upon its wise solution depends the future of the on- 
coming generation and those who follow them. 


It was and is the thought of those who have given impetus to the juvenile 
court movement that the theory of punishment for infractions of law should 
not underlie our judicial treatment of immature children, but that the theory 
of reformation should be applied to this special class; that a child who has begun 
to go wrong, who is incorrigible, who has broken a law or ordinance, should be 
taken in hand by the state, not as an enemy, but as a protector, as the ultimate 
guardian, because either the unwillingness or the inability of the natural par- 
ents to guide the child toward good citizenship has compelled the intervention 
of the public authorities. 

Our courts have said that juvenile courts can be characterized as proges- 
sive, humanitarian, beneficial, paternal, and benevolent, having for their object 
not the punishment of juvenile offenders for misconduct, criminal or other- 
wise, but their removal from the path of temptation and their direction into 
the paths of rectitude by preventive and corrective means, intended to check 
the criminal tendency in its inception and protect the unformed character in 
the formative period from improper environment and influences, to give to 
the weak and immature a fair fighting chance for the development of the 
elements of honesty, sobriety, and virtue essential to good citizenship, and to 
prevent them from growing up to lead idle, dissolute, or immoral lives; in other 
words, the welfare of the child lies at the very foundation of the statutory 
scheme, and the creation of such a court is an assertion of the state’s power as 
parens patriae and its right to exercise proper parental control over those of 
its minor citizens who are disposed to go wrong. 

In the growth of the juvenile court system, lawyers, sociologists, and others 
have worked in harmony. A delegation of some of the most distinguished law- 
yers in this country, including a Past President of the Association, officially 


1. The preliminary parts of this article borrow heavily from the American Juris- 
prudence article on Juvenile Courts and Offenders, and from “A Juvenile Court 
a for Florida,” by Hon. W. S. Criswell, Judge of the Juvenile Court of Duval 

ounty 


| 
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represented the American Bar Association, one of the 125 sponsoring organiza- 
tions, at the National Conference on Family Life held at Washington on May 
5-8, 1948, and organized its Legal Section, to which all legal problems relating 
to the family were referred. This Section unanimously approved recommenda- 
tions urging “establishment of family and juvenile courts presided over by 
specialist judges and having adequate quarters, staffs, and budgets.” In its re- 
port to the 71st annual convention of the American Bar Association at Seattle 
September 6-9, 1948, the delegation said, truly, that “The American Bar As- 
sociation has always been sympathetic to the evolution of family courts. The 
time is ripe to give the movement a great forward push.”? And the delegation 
report continued: “The practical situation is this. The National Conference on 
Family Life has no power to bind its members and so will not take affirmative 
action itself. It will continue as a liaison body and it will help us reach and 
enlist the support of those of its members who can be powerful allies. Many 
of these have already pledged their support. The members of the National Con- 
ference on Family Life look to the American Bar Association for leadership. 
Public opinion has been taught to look to the American Bar Association for 
leadership. Unquestionably the Association’s prestige and the goodwill it en- 
joys create a rarely favorable opportunity. It is perfectly plain to those of us 
who have, for the time being, been your representatives in this area of legal 
action that by prompt and decisive action now the Association can make a 
major contribution to the stability and moral health of the American family, 
and so to the well-being of our-nation.” 

In Florida, our citizens look for leadership in the field of juvenile court 
legislation to the Florida State Bar Association, the Florida State Conference 
of Social Work, the Probation and Parole Association, and many civic and other 
groups, which are now engaged in sponsoring or studying needed changes in our 
juvenile court system. 


JUVENILE COURTS IN FLORIDA 


The Florida Constitution of 1885, as amended, provides for circuit, criminal, 
and county judges’ courts, and defines their jurisdiction of cases criminal and 
otherwise. The Legislature cannot, of course, set up a new court and take away 
jurisdiction from one of the courts given jurisdiction by the constitution. 

The first attempt at setting up a juvenile court in Florida came in 1911, 
with passage of a statute designating county judges as juvenile court judges 
also.2 The Supreme Court of Florida held this act constitutional in the main.‘ 
saying that, since the constitution® impliedly gives jurisdiction of the “interests” 
of minors, as well as of their property rights, to county judges, the legislature 
could properly vest in the county judges supervision or control of dependent 
and delinquent children, providing for the correction, care, custody, protection, 
and maintenance of children who have no sufficient parental control or mainten- 
ance to keep them from being a menace to the public or an injury to themselves, 
although the Legislature could not, under the constitution, vest power in the 
juvenile courts to try cases where minors were accused of violations of law, 
since that jurisdiction was vested in other courts. 

County Judges now exercise jurisdiction as juvenile courts under this 
statute, although only rarely, as a practical matter, in the seven counties where 
separate juvenile courts have been established. 


2. A. B. A. Advance Program, 7ist Annual Meeting, pg. 131. 

3. Chapter 6216, Laws of 1911, carried forward, with later additions, as Chapter 
415, Florida Statutes 1941. 

4. Board of Comm’rs. of Hillsborough County v. Savage, 63 Fla. 337, 58 So. 835. 

5. Secs. 11 & 17 of Art. 5, Constitution of 1885. 
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In 1914, the constitution was amended® so as to authorize the legislature to 
establish other courts than those which had been in existence. However, this 
amendment did not take away from any already-established court any of the 
jurisdiction given to it by the constitution, so that Criminal Courts of Record 
and Circuit Courts still retained jurisdiction of all criminal cases,‘ including 
those cases where minors were accused. Pursuant to this constitutional amend- 
ment, they established separate juvenile courts in seven counties: Dade, Duval, 
Orange, Pinellas, Polk, Broward, and Hillsborough. A juvenile court in Monroe 
County was established and abolished. These special acts usually took the form 
of purporting to vest in the separate juvenile court original jurisdiction to 
hear, determine, and adjudicate “all cases affecting children as defined in” the 
1911 statute.* Such a statute has been held constitutional.® 

Upon casual reading of such a statute, it might appear that the juvenile 
court was set up to try all criminal charges against minors under 17, or such 
other age as is specified, but such is not the case, for the juvenile courts are 
powerless where a minor is charged with a violation of law, and the minor must 
be tried in the Circuit or Criminal Courts of Record just as an adult would be 
tried. All the juvenile courts can do—and all the legislature can set them up to 
do, under our constitution—is to handle cases of children (under 18 or 17 or 16, 
depending on the statute) not charged with law-breaking, where other facts 
of delinquency exists, such as incorrigibility, persistent truancy, association with 
criminals or reputed criminals or vicious or immoral persons, or where the child 
is growing up in idleness or crime, or is found in a disorderly or a bawdy house 
or retail liquor store or gaming house.!° 

The practical effect of this system is that the law enforcement officers, 
and the citizens, of a county must choose whether to treat erring children as 
criminals, and file charges against them in criminal courts, or to treat them as 
a special class, and file complaints relating to them in juvenile courts. In making 
this choice the scales are weighted by the fact that Justices of the Peace are 
not paid fees for transmitting cases to juvenile courts as they are for binding 
over to criminal courts. 

And even the limited jurisdiction the juvenile courts do have does not con- 
tinue on until the child becomes 21 and an adult, even though the juvenile court 
acquires jurisdiction of the child before age 17, for the juvenile court loses 
all jurisdiction at age 17 (or whatever age the legislature specifies).11 So the 
juvenile courts have no opportunity to continue supervision of a wayward child 
during the most crucial pre-adult years, even though the child has demonstrated 
his need for such supervision at an early age. It is small wonder that so many 
violations of law are committed by those minors who are just over the age 
at which Juvenile Courts lose jurisdiction. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF JUDGES AND PROBATION OFFICERS 
It is obvious that, if juvenile courts are justified at all, their special value 
lies in having trained persons, experienced in the problems of children, for 
judges and probation officers. Unskilled persons will do far more harm than 
good. Yet there are virtually no standards for selection of these officials. 


6. Sec. 1, Art. V, Constitution of 1885. 

7. Secs. 24 & 25, Art. V, Constitution of 1885. 

8. For example, see, for Duval County; Ch. 7005, Sp. Acts 1915; Ch. 10493, Sp. Acts 
1925; Ch. 11973, Sp. Acts 1927; Ch. 21855, Sp. Acts 1943; Ch. 23019, Sp. Acts 
1945; Ch. 23651, Sp. Acts 1947. 

9. State ex rel. Johnson v. Quigg, 83 Fla. 1, 90 So. 695. 

10. See State ex rel. Johnson v. Quigg, supra; Ex parte Kitts, 109 Fla. 202, 147 So. 
573; State v. Petteway, 114 Fla. 850, 155 So. 319; State v. Chapman, 119 Fla. 347, 
161 So. 424; State v. Chapman, 125 Fla. 235, 169 So. 658. 

11. Gore v. Chapman, 143 Fla. 438, 196 So. 840. 
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As an example typical of the situation in all seven counties where separate 
juvenile courts have been established, the Governor can appoint as Judge of 
the Juvenile Court of Duval County any man who is 25 years old and has lived 
in Florida three years. The appointee is supposed to be “a man of high moral 
character and clean life and selected for his fitness to deal with delinquent 
and dependent children,”!2 but no method is stated by which the Governor 
is to measure the appointee by these standards. The Judge is not required to 
be either lawyer or social worker, nor to have any education or experience 
whatever, except that he must be at least eight years older than the children 
he supervises, and must have survived three years of Florida sunshine. Women 
cannot be appointed, for some unspecified reason, in Duval County, although 
in other counties they can be and have been. 

Apparently anyone the Governor chooses can be appointed Probation Officer 
in Duval County, and exercise the wide discretionary power such officials have. 
No case can come before the Judge unless the Probation Officer sees fit to file 
a complaint; ordinary citizens must convince the Probation Officer or nothing 
can be done by the Judge; yet the Probation Officer is not required to have 
any qualifications whatsoever. 

Under our present constitution’? the Legislature must provide that such 
officials be either elected by the people or appointed by the Governor. Many 
citizens feel that, while appointment by the Governor should be the ultimate 
step, possible appointees should first be “screened” or examined to determine 
their special fitness for these socio-legal positions, as members and employees 
of the Florida Parole Commission now are.!* 


SUGGESTION 

As a step toward improving the existing juvenile court situation in Florida, 
a Joint Resolution was introduced. into the legislature at the 1947 session,!® pro- 
posing that an additional Section 48 be added to Article V of the Constitution, 
if approved by the people at the general election in November 1948, as follows: 

“Section 48. The Legislature shall have power to create and establish 
Juvenile Courts in such county or counties or districts within the state 
as it may deem proper, and to define the jurisdiction and powers of 
such courts and the officers thereof, and to vest in such courts exclusive 
original jurisdiction of criminal cases where minors are accused; to 
provide for the qualification, selection and appointment of judges, 
probation officers, and such other officers and employees of such courts 
as the Legislature may determine, and to fix their compensation and 
term of office, all in such manner, for such time, and according to such 
methods as the Legislature may prescribe and determine, without being 
limited therein by existing conflicting provisions of this constitution.” 

This Joint Resolution was reported out favorably by the House Committee 
and passed by the House, was reported out favorably by the Senate Committee 
and placed on the Senate calendar, where it died in the last-days rush of the 
1947 session. 

Many state-wide and local organizations endorsed it, and there was no oppo- 
sition apparent. It will be introduced again in the 1949 session of the Legislature, 
with the hope of passage early in the session and submission to the vote of the 
people in November 1950. Assuming that the people of Florida approve the 
constitutional amendment, the 1951 Leigslature will be asked to put into effect 
an adequate juvenile court system in Florida. 


12. Ch. 11973, Sp. Acts 1927. 

13. Art. 3, Sec. 27, Constitution of 1885. 
14, Secs. 947.01, 947.02, 947.09, F. S. A. 
15. House Bill No. 436. 
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WHAT THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT WILL ACCOMPLISH. 


Adoption of the suggested constitutional amendment would have the effect 
of permitting the 1951 and subsequent Legislatures, advised by interested 
citizens and groups of citizens, to set up a juvenile court system in Florida 
adequate to meet the problem as present-day socio-legal thought deems best, 
and from time to time to change the system as necessary, without further 
constitutional change. 

The purpose of the amendment is simply to give as broad as possible au- 
thority to the Legislature to set up, and from time to time improve, our system 
of dealing with children in trouble. 

Under such a constitutional provision, the Legislature might see fit to do 
any of the following, it is believed: 

(1) Create Juvenile Courts in only the larger counties, or in every county, 
or in districts composed of several counties of small population, with the court 
sitting in each county in the district at various times. 

(2) Give to the Juvenile Courts complete and exclusive power to handle 
all cases where minors are involved, or such lesser jurisdiction as might from 
time to time be desirable, taking into account 

(a) Whether Juvenile Courts should handle cases of all minors under 
21, or only those under 20, 19, 18, 17, or 16 years old. 

(b) Whether Juvenile Courts should handle only cases where children 
are not charged with violating the law, as at present, or should also determine 
the guilt or innocence of a child accused of crime; and if the latter, whether 
with or without a jury, or with a jury only if requested. Expressions of the 
U. S. Supreme Court of recent vintage indicate that jury trials would not neces- 
sarily be required under the U. S. Constitution.'® 

(3) Prescribe qualifications for Judges, Probation Officers, and other per- 
sonnel, taking into account 

(a) Whether they should have any education, or any experience in 
dealing with children. 

(b) Whether the Judge should be a lawyer, or a social worker, or both 
(the question of whether the Judge should be a lawyer being tied in with the 
question of whether Juvenile Courts should try criminal charges). 

(c) Whether affected citizens should be able to bring matters before 
the Court, or whether only Probation Officers should do so. 

(d) Whether Judges should have any say in the selection of the Pro- 
bation Officers. 

(e) Whether Judges, Probation Officers,, and other personnel should 
be elected or appointed. 

(f) Whether Judges, Probation Officers, and other personnel should 
be required to pass any examination to determine fitness, or should be “screened.” 

There may well be wide diversity of opinion as to the wisdom of each of 
these possibilities, and it is not the intention of this article to promote any of 
them. That phase comes later, when anyone interested may urge the 1951 and 
later sessions of the Legislature to adopt whatever pet ideas he has. It is for 
the reason that there may be such diversity of opinion that the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment has been written broadly enough so that it will permit 
virtually any juvenile court system which retains due process to be set up. 

The purpose of this article is simply briefly to outline the limitations of 
our present juvenile court system in Florida, and to urge adoption of a consti- 
tutional amendment which will permit a better system to be created. 


16. Palko v. Connecticut, 302 U. S. 319, 82 L. Ed. 288, 58 S. Ct. 149, quoted from in 
footnote 13, pg. 743, of Bute v. Illinois, 92 L. Ed. 735, decided April 19, 1948. 
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THE RESTRICTIVE COVENANT CASES 


By ERLE B. ASKEw of the St. Petersburg, Florida Bar 


The four cases reported in 92 U. S. L.ed. 845 et seq., decided by the court 
on May 3, 1948, holding certain covenants valid but unenforcable, deserve the 
careful consideration of lawyers and law students. The court held that a covenant 
running with the land, which restricts the use of lands to caucasians and pro- 
hibits the use by negroes, although valid between the parties and their assignees, 
is unenforcable against a negro assignee who purchased with full knowledge 
of its terms. 

The conclusion of the court reveals that the modern political trend has now 
pervaded the judiciary. How a covenant may be valid and at the same time un- 
enforceable is somewhat puzzling to lawyers of training and experience. In Van 
Hoffman v. City of Quincy (4 Wallace, 535), the court said that a right with- 
out a remedy is as if it were not; that the inability to enforce a contract leaves 
nothing but an abstract right of no practical value and renders the protection 
of the Constitution a shadow and a delusion. 

In English and American jurisprudence, it has been settled from time im- 
memorial that every owner of land in fee is vested with full right, power and 
authority, when he conveys a portion away, to impose such restrictions and 
limitations on its use, as will, in his judgment, prevent the grantee, or those 
claiming under him, from making such use of the premises conveyed as will 
impair the use or diminish the value of the part which he retains. The only 
limitation of this right is the requirement that the restrictions be reasonable, 
not contrary to public policy, and not create an unlawful restraint on aliena- 
tion. 

Heretofore, covenants restricting the use of lands to caucasians have been 
universally upheld as valid and not contrary to public policy. The Supreme Court 
of Michigan in upholding a similar covenant, said: 


“Suppose the situation was reversed and some negro who had a tract 
of land platted it and stated in the recorded plat that no lot should be 
occupied by a caucasian, and that the deeds that were afterwards executed 
contained a like restriction; would anyone think that dire results to the 
white race would follow an enforcement of the restriction? In the instant 
case the plat of land containing the restriction was of record. It was also a 
part of defendant’s deed. He knew, or should have known, all about it. He 
did not have to buy the land, and he should not have bought it unless willing 
to observe the restrictions it contained. 


The issue involved in the instant case is a simple one, i.e., shall the law 
applicable to restrictions as to occupancy contained in deeds to real estate 
be enforced or shall one be absolved from the provisions of the law simply 
because he is a negro? The question involved is purely a legal one, and we 
think it was rightly solved by the Chancellor under the decisions found in 
his opinion.” 

Parmalee v. Morris 
218 Mich., 625, 
28 A.L.R., 1180 


In the cases under discussion here the court held that the enforcement of 
the covenants by the state courts violated that portion of the 14th. Amendment 
which provides: 

“No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privil- 
eges or immunities of the citizens of the United States; nor shall any state 
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deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; 
nor deny to any person, within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 


In other words, the decisions mean that when the state courts undertake 
to enforce a valid covenant against a negro purchaser, who had full knowledge 
of its terms before he purchased, such enforcement of a valid contract consti- 
tutes a denial to the negro of the equal protection of the laws. 


Prior to that time, it had been held without dissent that the enforcement of 
private contracts did not constitute a denial of the equal protection of the laws. 
One of the cases cited by the court, which the court labored to explain, with- 
out success, was Corrigan v. Buckley, 70 L. ed. 969. 


In that case an injunction was sought against the vendor and the prospective 
vendee to restrain the vendor from selling and the vendee, a negro, from pur- 
chasing and occupying the land in violation of the covenant. Both contended 
that the covenant was void, being contrary to and forbidden by the 5th, 13th, 
and 14th. Amendments to the Constitution. The court said: 


“The contention is entirely lacking in substance or color of merit. The 
fifth Amendment is a limitation only upon the powers of the general gov- 
ernment. Tarlton vs. Mayes, 163 U. S. 376, 382, 41 L.ed., 196, 198, 16 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 986, and is not directed against the action of individuals. The thirteenth 
Amendment denouncing slavery and involuntary servitude, that is, a condi- 
tion of enforced compulsory service of one to another, does not in other 
matters protect the individual rights of persons of the negro race. Hodges 
vs. United States, 203 U. S. 1, 16, 18, 51 L.ed., 65, 68, 69, 27 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
6. And the prohibitions of the fourteenth Amendment have reference to 
state action exclusively and not any action of private individuals .... It is 
state action of a particular character that is prohibited. Individual invasion 
of individual rights is not the subject-matter of the Amendment. 


It is obvious that none of these amendments prohibited private individuals 
from entering into contracts respecting the control and disposition of their 
own property; and there is no color whatever for the contention that they 
rendered the indenture void. And, plainly, the claim urged in this court that 
they were to be looked to, in connection with the provisions of the Revised 
Statutes, and the decisions of the courts, in determining the contention, 
earnestly pressed, that the indenture is void as being against public policy, 
does not involve a Constitutional question within the meaning of the Code 
provision.” 


The vendor and vendee contended that the Statutes enacted to enforce the 
provisions of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments rendered the inden- 
ture void but the court said: 


“Assuming that the contention drew in question the construction of 
these statutes, as distinguished from their application it is obvious, upon 
their face, that while they provide inter alia that all persons and citizens 
shall have equal right with white citizens to make contracts and acquire 
property, they, like the Constitutional Amendment under whose sanction 
they were enacted, do not in any manner prohibit or invalidate contracts 
entered into by private individuals in respect to the control and disposi- 
tion of their own property. There is no color for the contention that they 
rendered the indenture void; nor was it claimed in this court that they 
had, in and of themselves, any such effect.” 
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The decisions now under consideration constitute radical departures from 
precedent established since time immemorial and a careful perusal of the text 
discloses that they have no moral support upon which to rest. 

Our Government is one of checks and balances. The Executive, the Legisla- 
tive, and the Judicial Department, each is supreme in its own sphere of action 
and each is forbidden to exercise powers pertaining to the others. 

It is true that the United States Supreme Court has power to invalidate 
acts of Congress which conflict with the Constitution. They have the power 
to restrain unlawful acts of the Executive Branch of the Government, when 
necessary to preserve individual rights. The only limitation, however, upon 
the judiciary is found in the consciences of the Justices. 

If it be true, as generally thought, that a stable Government is the only 
kind fit for decent men to live under, then it must follow that to maintain 
stability when Congress enacts a law which has been construed by the Supreme 
Court, and individual rights have vested thereunder, the court should not 
change or modify that construction. If the law, as construed, is wrong, then 
the remedy lies with the legislative body, not the court. The court has no legis- 
lative power under the Constitution. The same holds true as to a construction 
of a constitutional provision. When the Constitution has been construed by the 
Supreme Court and rights have vested under that construction, it is contrary 
to good morals for the court to change that construction. If the Constitution as 
construed is wrong and needs to be changed, then it should be changed by an 
amendment to the Constitution in the manner pointed out therein, not by 
judicial construction. 

To hold that a valid covenant running with the land cannot be enforced 
against a negro assignee, who purchased with full knowledge, nullifies that 
equality before the law which constitutes the bedrock of American liberty, and 
puts a premium upon African descent. 
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INTER-AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE 


The Inter-American Bar Association will hold its Sixth Conference at De- 
troit, Michigan, from May 22nd to June Ist, 1949. 


The Florida State Bar Association is a member of the Inter-American Bar 
Association, and has a committee on relations with it composed of Harold B. 
Wahl, Chairman, (Jacksonville) Jonathan E. Ammerman, Vice-Chairman, (Mi- 
ami), Edward McCarthy, (Jacksonville), Robert R. Milam, (Jacksonville), 
Cody Fowler (Tampa), J. E. Yonge, (Miami) and Martin Carabello, (Tampa). 


The Executive Committee and Council of the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion recently met in Washington and worked out a comprehensive program 
for the meeting, full details of which can be obtained either from the Chairman 
of our Association’s committee or from Mr. William Roy Vallance, Secretary- 
General, Inter-American Bar Association, 209 Portland Building, Washington 
5, D. C. : 


The Association has been asked to participate in the meeting by present- 
ing a paper on the following subject: 


“COMMITTEE VII. COMMUNICATIONS. 


Topic 1: Current developments in the legal aspect of facilitating air 
transportation of passengers and goods. Recommendations for 
action of the Inter-American Bar Association respecting such 
developments.” 


Because of Florida’s location it is felt that we should take a particular 
interest in the Inter-American Association and it is hoped that members of our 
association will be able to attend the Detroit meeting. 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO ALL OF THE 
MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
REGARDING LEGAL AID 


If there is one single characteristic which should distinguish a profession 
from an ordinary business, it should be the obligation which rests within a 
profession upon service to fellowman. 

This obligation within our own ranks has probably been recognized by most 
of us individually and has also been generously discharged by some of our local 
Bar Associations. 

But there seems to be no question but that within our State Association we 
have recently been derelict in this regard. There has been no agency within 
our Association, operating upon a state-wide basis, which provided legal serv- 
ices when they might be urgently required by the needy and less fortunate 
residents of our state. The President has recognized this, and has now directed 
the formation of a Legal Aid Program throughout the state to be fostered by 
the State Association and administered through a committee organized for that 
purpose. 

To see that such a service is provided to those of our fellow citizens who are 
indigent, but in need of legal assistance, it will be necessary that the members 
of the Association, both individually and as a whole, recognize their obligations 
in this respect and undertake to shoulder their proportionate part of the re- 
sponsibility. 

In brief, it is contemplated that the program will be organized and admin- 
istered as follows. A committee member is designated for each of the fifteen 
judicial circuits within the state. His responsibility is to see that adequate 
legal aid facilities are available within his circuit. To accomplish this it is 
hoped that each local Bar Association throughout the state will provide within 
its own ranks a Legal Aid Committee which shall, in turn, be responsible for 
arranging for legal aid services within the territory from which it draws its 
members. Referrals and assignments of needy clients, however, will be made 
to individual members of the local associations, who have indicated their will- 
ingness to so serve, and it will thus be the members of the Association them- 
selves who will be ultimately and directly responsible for the success of the 
program. 

Helpful information will soon be disseminated to the local Bar Associations 
through the members comprising the committee of the State Association, and 
it is certainly hoped that all of the associations will lend their fullest cooperation. 

It is particularly hoped that the individual members will indicate their full 
support when called upon, for if all will willingly undertake our obligations 
in this regard there should be no noticeable burden on any particular member. 

Ray W. Richardson, Jr., Chairman 
Legal Aid Committee 


BAR ACTIVITIES THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
TEXAS BAR CREATES AWARDS FOR LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Two Awards of Merit will be given by the State Bar Association of Texas 
to local or district Bar Associations for outstanding work accomplished dur- 
ing the past year. The Awards will be based upon actual work accomplished 
of a pro bono nature or work especially benefitting the profession. 
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ILLINOIS HAS NEWLY REVISED FEE SCHEDULE 


The Illinois State Bar Association has prepared a schedule of recom- 
mended minimum fees, revised as of November 10, 1947. The schedule appears 
in the December 1947 issue of the Illinois Bar Journal. Copy of same could 
undoubtedly be obtained from Charlie Stephens, 704 First National Bank 
‘Building, Springfield, Illinois. 


INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING—GARY BAR IN FRONT 


We have just received a booklet of Advertising Reprints from G. W. Spring- 
man, Chairman of the Public Relations Committee of the Gary (Indiana) Bar 
Association. Every Bar Association should obtain a copy of this booklet. It 
contains planograph reproductions of advertisements as they appeared in the 
Gary Post-Tribune during 1946-47. The Gary Bar must certainly have had 
the assistance of a public relations counselor in this job. A foreword in the 
pamphlet indicated that permission to reprint will be granted upon request. 
Incidentally the advertisements are compiled in the form of a booklet so that 
they may be presented to other bar associations throughout the country. 


A HANDBOOK FOR JURORS 


The Columbus (Ohio) Bar Association announces the publication of a 
Handbook for Jurors. When each new jury panel meets for instructions, the 
judge in that particular court room will make specific reference to the hand- 
book and at that time will cause his bailiff to distribute copies to the mem- 
bers of the panel. The Committee in charge believes that this is a step in 
the right direction—toward the improvement of our jury system. We agree 
that this is a most worthwhile activity which should do the Bar much good. 
The book is small and neatly prepared. Margaret McNamara, executive sec- 
retary of the CBA, Hotel Virginia, Columbus, can give you more information. 


IOWA’S ANNUAL TAX SCHOOL HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 


Over 600 Iowa lawyers attended the three-day session of the 8th Annual 
Tax School held on December 11, 12 and 13 in Des Moines. The school is 
sponsored by the Iowa State Bar Association. 


COLORADO BAR ADOPTS PLAN FOR JUDGES 


Colorado lawyers by a three to one vote adopted a plan for the non- 
partisan selection of judges and the elimination of justices of peace. 

The plan adopted by the association for improvement in the judicial sys- 
tem in Colorado is the result of two years’ work by an industrious committee 
headed by Philip S. Van Cise of Denver as chairman, and Stanley Johnson as 
executive secretary. After a vast research program the committee recom- 
mended and the association adopted a plan which, in brief: (a) provides for 
he Missouri plan for the selection of all judges except judges of county courts 
in the most thinly populated areas; (b) sets up a salary schedule for judges 
ranging from $550 for part time lay judges in rural areas to $9,000 for the 
Justices of the Supreme Court; (c) provides for retirement and removal of 
judges; (d) makes the chief justice truly an administrative head of the judi- 
cial system; (e) defines jurisdiction of courts, eliminates trial de novo, and 
ntegrates the court system; (f) wipes out justices of peace and assigns their 
functions to magistrates working under the supervision of the county courts; 


and (g) provides for a referee system to accept guilty pleas, small fines, and 
pleadings to be sent to magistrates. 
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FRED W. CASON, prominent in city 
of Miami and Dade county official life 
since 1914, died of a heart attack on 
August 22nd, while on vacation at 
Beersheba Springs, Tenn. A member 
of the firm of Hudson and Cason, 
county attorneys, Mr. Cason had car- 
ried a major share of the load con- 
nected with county business since 1931. 
Mr. Cason was born in Buena Vista, 
Arkansas on September 24, 1886, the 
son of a Methodist preacher. He at- 
tended Henderson-Brown college at 
Arkadelphia, Ark., until his father was 
assigned a new pastorate at Lakeland, 
Fla., where young Fred transferred to 
Southern College. He took his law de- 
gree at Washington and Lee University 
and the University of Florida, finish- 
ing the latter in 1909. He joined the 
Miami firm of Hudson and Boggs in 
that year as a law clerk, continuing an 
association which had started the year 
before as a stenographer. Mr. Cason 
was Miami city attorney in 1917 when 
World War I was declared and he en- 
listed serving overseas as a first lieu- 
tenant in the 51st Infantry. 


WILLIAM PRESTON CHAVOUS, 
Cross City attorney and business man, 
died in a Gainesville hospital on Sep- 
tember 3rd. Mr. Chavous was a na- 
tive of Oliver, Ga., but came to Flor- 
ida more than 50 years ago. He was 
reared on a farm, attended local schools 
and graduated from the Williston High 
School in 1908. He studied law at every 
opportunity and in June 1913 was ad- 
mitted to the Florida Bar and began 
practice in Mayo, where he lived for 
a decade. He served Mayo on the City 
Council, as Mayor and Assessor, Treas- 
urer and four years as Prosecuting 
Attorney. He was a member of the 
Board of County Commissioners for 
Lafayette County and acted as its at- 
torney and in 1919 was elected to the 
Florida House of Representatives. In 
1923 Mr. Chavous moved to Cross City. 
Here he served as a member of the 


City Council for six years and a Coun- 
ty Commissioner and represented Dixie 
County in the House of Representa- 
tives. 


J. C. KOONCE, 78, Judge of the 
Fifth Circuit for the past 25 years, 
died of a heart attack on September 
16th, after a long illness. Judge Koonce 
was Chairman of the Commission 
which revised the Florida Statutes in 
1906. He served several terms as a 
member of the Florida Legislature and 
was chairman and the “father” of 
the Dade Memorial Park Commission 
which created and maintained the Sum- 
ter County Park near Bushnell. A na- 
tive of Lenoir County, N. C., Judge 
Koonce came to Florida when he was 
12 years old. He was admitted to the 
Florida bar in Sumterville in 1891, at 
the age of 21 and in 1906 as a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Commission, 
completed the revision of Florida Stat- 
utes. He practiced law in Sumter Coun- 
ty for a number of years and later was 
elected county judge. During World 
War I he served overseas with the 
YMCA. He also was a former editor 
and publisher of the Sumter County 
Times. Moving to Leesburg in 1922, 
Judge Koonce practiced law in part- 
nership with W. Troy Hall, Sr. A year 
later he was appointed judge of the 
newly created circuit, which is now the 
fifth—a position he held for 25 years 
without opposition. On Sept. 22 he 
would have completed 58 years as an 
attorney and judge. 


W. TROY HALL, Sr., prominent and 
popular Leesburg attorney passed away 
on September 23rd. Mr. Hall, 62 years 
of age, was stricken with a heart at- 
tack, which was followed by a cerebral 
hemmorhage and a stroke of paralysis. 
Members of his family were at his 
bedside at the time of his death. Mr. 
Hall went to Leesburg in 1922 and 
opened a law practice with the late 
Judge J. C. B. Koonce. He had main- 
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tained a continuous practice in Lake 
County since the time and was re- 
garded as an able attorney and as a 
friend by thousands of Lake countians. 
A native of Moultrie, Georgia, he at- 
tended the University of Florida and 
received his legal training at Wash- 


ington and Lee University at Lexing- 
ton, Virginia. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Florida bar and of the 
Lake County Bar Association. At the 
time of his death he practiced in part- 
nership with his son, Troy, Jr., and 
Frank Thompson. 


“They “Tel Me 


HAROLD R. CLARK announces the 
opening of an office for the general 
practice of law at 1708 Hendricks 
Avenue, Jacksonville 7, Florida. 


T. T. TURNBULL and LEONARD 
PEPPER announce their association 
for the general practice of law under 
the firm name of Turnbull and Pepper, 
Brock Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 

EMORY H. PRICE and TOM B. 
STEWART, Jr., announce the forma- 
tion of a partnership by them for the 
practice of law under the name of 
Price & Stewart, with their office at 
1105 Graham Building, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


PAUL E. DIXON, Tampa attorney, 
has been selected as the most out- 
standing male Christian Bible School 
teacher in the nation by Lookout Mag- 
azine, official publication of the Chris- 
tian church. Dixon, who is instructor 
of the Cornerstone Bible Class at the 
First Christian Church was selected 
from a group of nominees entered by 
each Christian Church in the nation. 
The most outstanding teacher is chosen 
by the magazine on five points: Ac- 
tivities in community life, service in 
church work, growth of the class, ad- 
ditions to the church from the class 
and mission, stewardship work. 


CARL A. WIDELL has reopened his 
law offices in West Palm Beach, at 
407 Citizens Building. 


LAWRENCE ROGERS and HEW- 
EN A. LASSETER announce the dis- 
solution of the law firm of Rogers and 


“leat 


Lasseter in order that Hewen Lasseter 
may serve as President of Steam-Lux 
Corporation, of which Lawrence Rogers 
is vice-president and general counsel. 
Lawrence Rogers announces the as- 
sociation with him of Philip R. Kelley 
and Hugh Nunnallee, graduates of 
John B. Stetson University. 


TRUMAN G. FUTCH, Sr., Lees- 
burg attorney, has been appointed by 
Governor Millard F. Caldwell as Judge 
of the Fifth Circuit, comprising the 
counties of Lake, Marion, Sumter, 
Hernando and Citrus. Judge Futch 
succeeds Judge J. C. B. Koonce of 
Eustis, deceased. 


P. B. Howell, Jr., attorney, has op- 
ened offices in the First Federal Build- 
ing, Leesburg. 


Two of Lake City’s attorneys, W. 
JOE FERGUSON and WALLACE M. 
JOPLING, announce the formation of 
a partnership and the establishment of 
their combined offices at 2544 North 
Marion Street. 


JOHN R. PARKINSON and James 
T. NELSON announce they have be- 
come associated for the general prac- 
tice of law. The new partnership, to 
be known as Parkinson and Nelson 
have offices at 136 S. Beach Street, 
Daytona Beach. 


JAMES R. (Jimmy) GOLDEN, 
Leesburg attorney, has been designat- 
ed to serve as administrative assistant 
to A. S. (Syd) Herlong, Jr., Demo- 
cratic nominee for Congressman from 
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the Fifth District, when he takes of- 
fice on January first. 


Attorney General Tom Watson has 
announced the appointment of MRS. 
REBECCA BOWLES MARKS as an 
Assistant Attorney General. She is the 
first woman to hold the position in 
the history of Florida. Mrs. Marks has 
served as a special assistant attorney 
in Watson’s office since October 14, 
1946. 


ROBERT L. WILSON, formerly as- 
sociated with Fisher and Sauls, has 
announced opening of his office in 
Suite 518, Hall Building, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 


Announcement of the association of 
City Judge TOM NELSON with the 
law firm of Bradley & Johnson, Lake 
Wales, was made October Ist. 


LAWRENCE W. RENFROE has 
opened his office at 311 Washington 
Square Building, Tallahassee, for the 
general practice of law. 


ROBERT J. FISHKIND, attorney, 
announced that he has withdrawn from 
the law firm of Feinberg and Fishkind 
to open his own law practice. His of- 
fice will be in Suite 10-12, 3091 La- 
fayette Street, Tampa. 


HAROLD R. SMITH, who formerly 
practiced at Arcadia, has opened law 
offices at the Post Office Building at 
Everglades. 


PHILIP C. OWEN announces the 
opening of his office for the practice 
of law at 1032 Hendricks Avenue, 
South Jacksonville. 


ROGER D. FLYNN will be associ- 
ated in the general practice of law 
with the law firm of Graham and 
Dixon. Principals of the firm are 
Nathan R. Graham and Paul E. Dixon, 
with offices in the Wallace S. Build- 
ing, Tampa. 


MURRAY W. OVERSTREET an- 
nounces that HAROLD B. CROSBY 
is associated with him in the general 


practice of law, First National Bank 
Building, Kissimmee, Florida. 


ROBERT J. PLEUS and WARREN 
H. EDWARDS, practicing law under 
the name of Pleus and Edwards, an- 
nounce that FLETCHER G. RUSH has 
become a member of the firm which 
will continue the general practice of 
law under the firm name of Pleus, 
Edwards and Rush, North Main Build- 
ing, Orlando, Florida. 


Lieut. Comdr. PHILIP H. WRIGHT, 
of St. Petersburg, has been chosen 
commanding officer and Lieut. Comdr. 
DONALD STRONG of Clearwater ex- 
ecutive officer of the new volunteer 
legal reserve unit, formed by attorneys 
of the naval and coast guard reserve. 
The selections are to be submitted to 
the navy department for confirmation 
of appointments. Members present at 
a recent first meeting joined in a 
round table discussion of the recently 
effective reserve forces retirement act, 
under which retirement will be author- 
ized for members of the reserve com- 
ponents of the navy, army, air force, 
marine corps and coast guard. Accord- 
ing to Wright a reservist, to collect, 
must be 60 years old and have com- 
pleted 20 “satisfactory” years in the 
active and organized reserves. “Satis- 
factory” years is determined by a 
formula taking into account member- 
ship in a reserve component, active 
federal service prior to and subsequent 
to the act, and drill and periods of 
equivalent instruction. The unit pro- 
poses, said Wright, to meet twice a 
month and extends membership to all 
qualified attorneys who are in the 
navy, coast guard or marine corps 
reserves. 


JAMES C. (Jimmy) ROBINSON, 
has joined the legal firm of LeRoy 
B. Giles in Orlando. 


LAMAR SARRA, Tampa Attorney, 
has joined the legal department of 
Florida State Theatres, Inc, and 
has moved with his family to Jack- 
sonville. 
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JOHN B. OLMSTED has moved his 
law offices from Miami to Ft. Lauder- 
dale and is now located in the Radio 
Building, 100 E. Las Olas Blvd. 


C. JAY HARDEE and SAM BUCK- 
LEW, Tampa, have dissolved their law 
firm. Bucklew has moved his office to 
the Giddens Building and Hardee re- 
mained in the old firm offices in the 
Petteway Building. 


W. FRED TURNER, who graduated 
from the University of Florida law 
school on September 4th, has joined 
CHARLES S. ISLER, Jr., Panama 
City, in the general practice of law. 


Deans and professors of more than 
20 law schools in nine states convened 
in Miami Beach August 2nd for the 
second annual Southeastern Regional 
Conference of Law Teachers. Gov. 
Millard F. Caldwell and Sen. Claude 
Pepper were slated as main speakers 
for the three-day conference at the 
Robert Richter Hotel with the Univer- 
sity of Miami as host. 


FRANCIS H. CARTER, Sr., one of 
the seven sons of Railroad Commis- 
sioner Chairman Jerry Carter, has re- 
turned to Tallahassee after graduating 
from the University of Florida college 
of law and has entered practice at 102 
South Monroe Street. 


JAMES T. NELSON and LEWIS M. 
SCHOTT have announced that they 
have dissolved their partnership in the 
practice of law. However, both attor- 
neys will continue to practice law at 
the same location, 136142 South Beach 
Street, Daytona Beach, for the pres- 
ent. 


CARLOS L. EDWARDS has re- 
turned to the general practice of law 
after having done special legal work 
for the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany and after having been associated 
with Marks, Marks, Holt, Gray and 
Yates in Jacksonville. He has estab- 
lished his office at 1000 Lincoln Road, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 


DONN GREGORY, of Tampa, has 
been reelected as Trustee of the Law- 
yers’ Title Guaranty Fund for a four 
year period. 


ARCH THOMAS, Jr., who gradu- 
ated from the Law School at the Uni- 
versity of Florida on February 7th, 
announced that he will open offices in 
the new Perryman Building on South 
Court Street in Starke. 


D. FRED McMULLEN, assistant to 
U. S. Attorney Phillips, Tampa, since 
December, has announced his resig- 
nation from that post to become exec- 
utive secretary of the State Railroad 
and Public Utilities Commission. 


THOMAS J. JOHNSON, Jr., gradu- 
ate of the University of Florida Law 
School is now associated with the law 
firm of Shackleford, Farrior and 
Shannon. 


OSEE R. FAGAN, University of 
Florida graduate and native of Mis- 
sissippi, has opened an office at 107 
East Union Street, Gainesville, for the 
practice of law. 


JOHN M. ALLISON, Tampa attor- 
ney, will serve as representative for 
the State of Florida in a nationwide 
study of bar admission policies and 
practices, according to an announce- 
ment received from James E. Brenner, 
consultant in charge of this phase of 
the newly launched survey of the legal 
profession. Allison and representa- 
tives from other states will assist 
Brenner, who is a professor of law at 
Sanford and an editor of the Journal 
of the American Bar Association, in 
the collection of facts about bar ad- 
missions and recommendations for im- 
provements. Eighteen experts in this 
field will advise them on special prob- 
lems. An editorial and advisory com- 
mittee will prepare the material for 
publication as a book. 


Within a week of receipt of his 
bachelor of laws degree from the Uni- 
versity of Miami, JOSEPH A. BOYD, 
Jr., Marine Corps veteran, announced 
the opening of Hialeah law offices. 
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When CHARLES C. WHITAKER, 
II, joined his grandfather, C. C. WHIT- 
AKER and his father KARL E. 
WHITAKER, in the law firm of Whit- 
aker, Whitaker and Terrell, he became 
the third generation of the pioneer 
Florida family to enter the legal pro- 
fession in Tampa. 


A Tampa twin-brother lawyer team 
will be split up professionally for the 
first time since they entered the prac- 
tice of law, when MATT O’BRIEN is 
formally named Assistant to United 
States Attorney Phillips in Tampa. Mr. 
O’Brien and his identical twin, Mi- 
chael J. O’Brien, both graduated from 
Jesuit High School in 1927. They 
packed off together to Notre Dame 
University where they graduated in 
1931 with arts degrees. Together they 
entered the University of Florida and 
together they graduated there with 
law degrees in 1933. And together 
they began their law practice in Tam- 
pa. The war interrupted, but both 
went into the Navy as ensigns, served 
five years and came out as command- 
ers. They returned to Tampa and have 
practiced together since. Their of 
fices are at 305 Morgan Street. 


Offices for the practice of law have 
been opened in the new Slater Build- 
ing, 1988 Harrison Street, Hollywood, 
by LEONARD ROBBINS. He gradu- 
ated from Fort Lauderdale High 
School and the University of Florida 
and received his law degree from Har- 
vard University Law School. He served 
in the air force in the European thea- 
tre and received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross with cluster and the Air 
Medal with five clusters. 


HOWARD M. DUNCANSON has 
opened an office for the general prac- 
tice of law at 2011 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Hollywood. Mr. Duncanson first 
went to Hollywood when he was a mem- 
ber of the staff of the naval radar 
school at Hollywood Beach Hotel dur- 
ing the war. He decided to return to 
the city after the war. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Detroit and 
the Detroit Law School and practiced 


law in Detroit, Mich., from 1936 until 
1944, 

ERNEST WEBB, who was gradu- 
ated from the University of Florida 
Law School last September has become 
associated with the law firm of H. E. 
Oxford and L. D. Oxford, who have 
been practicing under the name of 
Oxford Brothers, Lakeland. 

The association of EDWIN C. COF- 
FEE, Jr., with his father in the prac- 
tice of law in Jacksonville, has been 
announced. The young attorney recent- 
ly received the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws, with honors, from the University 
of Florida. 

J. FIELD WARDLAW and HARRY 
W. STEWART, Jr., partners of the 
firm of Wideman, Wardlaw and Stew- 
art, announce that Frank J. Wideman, 
Washington, D. C., having withdrawn 
from his association with the firm as 
counsel, the firm name has_ been 
changed to WARDLAW & STEWART, 
1401-6 Harvey Building, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 

W. GREGORY SMITH and R. R. 
AXTELL, formerly practicing under 
the name of Smith & Axtell, and 
JULIAN E. FANT, formerly practic- 
ing alone, announce the formation of 
the law firm of SMITH, FANT & AX- 
TELL, with offices in the Florida 
Theatre Building, Jacksonville 2, 
Florida. 

J. VELMA KEEN and A. FRANK 
O’KELLEY announce that CHARLES 
H. SPITZ, formerly an associate of 
Keen and O’Kelley, has become a 


.member of the firm and the firm 


name has been changed to Keen, 
O’Kelley and Spitz, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida. The firm will continue the gen- 
eral practice of law in the State and 
Federal Courts and before State and 
Federal Officers, Boards and Commis- 
sions. 

JUDGE WALTER R. BECKHAM, of 
Miami, was named president of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges during a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee at Birmingham. He 
previously was vice-president of the 
group. 
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Entering the practice of law in St. 
Petersburg, is JOHN G. (BUDDY) 
ENWRIGHT World War II veteran 
who has opened his office in associa- 
tion with the law firm of King and 
Houghton at 40, Florida Theatre Build- 
ing. 

Two associates joined the J. C. Ad- 
kins law firm in Gainesville on July 
Ist. They are MRS. MADIE B. 
WYATT, formerly of Orlando, and A. 
Z. ADKINS, Jr., son of Circuit Judge 
A. Z. Adkins and a recent University 
of Florida law graduate. 

JAKE WATSON, Jr., 2140 Filmore 
Street, Hollywood, graduate of the law 
school at the University of Miami is 
associated with the law firm of Mather 
and Sauls. 

L. VERNON SCARBOROUGH has 
announced the opening of law office 
at 206 Lewis Building, St. Petersburg. 
Scarborough served in the army infan- 
try during the second World War. He 
was graduated from the Stetson Uni- 
versity’s college of law, DeLand. He 
is engaged in the general practice of 
law in state and federal courts and 
plans to give special attention to state 
appellate practice. 

ROBERT D. HIGGINS, Jr., has an- 
nounced the opening of a law office in 
Room 4 of the Wingate Building, Day- 
tona Beach. Higgins served with the 
Second Corps Artillery of the Fifth 
Army and after his discharge entered 
the University of Florida where he 
received his law degree June 7. 

JOSEPH JOHNSTON, Jr., Brooks- 
ville and Hernando County’s youngest 
attorney, is announcing that he has 
opened offices over the Weeks Hard- 
ware on North Main Street, Brooks- 
ville, where he will carry on his prac- 
tice. 

WILLIAM C. OWEN, Jr., who re- 
cently graduated from the University 
of Florida Law School, has returned 
to Clewiston and has opened his first 
law office in his home town, in the 
room in the Hopkins Building re- 
cently vacated by Coleman and Fry. 

H. A. “Lighthorse Harry” LEE, 
young politically minded attorney and 


veteran of World War II opened his 
law office at 13 Hainz Building, Se- 
bring, August Ist. First earning his 
B.A. degree in education and a gradu- 
ate certificate to teach in any Florida 
high school, Lee returned from the 
army to the University of Florida Col- 
lege of Law from which he was gradu- 
ated with an L.L.B. 

HARVEY SMITH, veteran of World 
War II and native son, is Arcadia’s 
latest professional man. Smith recent- 
ly graduated with high honors from 
the University of Florida Law College 
and upon returning to Arcadia became 
associated with the law firm of Tread- 
well and Treadwell. 


SHERWOOD L. STOKES, long time 
resident of Haines City, who returned 
after graduation from the University 
of Florida College of Law on June 7, 
has opened a law office there. His of- 
fice will be located in the McCrory 
Building at Sixth Street and Hinson 
Avenue. 

J. FRANK ADAMS and WILLIAM 
B. LEATH became associates in the 
practice of law in Blountstown re- 
cently with offices located in the Mc- 
Clellan Building. 

Formation of St. Petersburg’s new- 
est law firm, Barton, Saltsman and 
Wing, with offices on the third floor 
of the Empire Building, has been an- 
nounced. Partners are ROBERT M. 
BARTON, GEORGE SALTSMAN, A. 
MACK WING, and McKINNEY BAR- 
TON, uncle of Robert M. 


JOHN DICKINSON, Clearwater, 
has been appointed by Governor Cald- 
well to serve as Circuit Judge for the 
Sixth Judicial Circuit, to succeed Just- 
ice T. Frank Hobson, elected to the 
State Supreme Court. The Governor 
also named Lloyd M. Phillips, Clear- 
water, prosecuting attorney in Dick- 
inson’s place. Both Dickinson and Phil- 
lips have been nominated to full terms 
in the posts to which they have been 
appointed. 

CHARLES M. PHILLIPS has just 
joined the Clearwater law firm of Cas- 
ler and Douglas. 
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Paul M. Souder of Sarasota is Pres- 
ident of the SARASOTA COUNTY 
BAR ASSOCIATION, succeeding John 
Fite Robertson. John F. Burket, Jr., 
is Vice-President, succeeding John 
Early; Paul Hanson was reelected 
Treasurer. John D. Justice, new Sara- 
sota County Judge supersedes Wendell 
F. Conlee, as secretary. 


Palm Beach County attorneys were 
lauded for blazing the way in the mat- 
ter of legal aid for the indigent, by 
Robert J. Pleus, of Orlando, President 
of the State Bar Association, at a 
luncheon meeting of the PALM 
BEACH COUNTY BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION on September 13, at the Colon- 
ial Restaurant. Mr. Pleus’ talk, in 
which he tied up legal aid with other 
activities of his organization on which 
he reported, followed a report by E. 
Harris Drew, Chairman of the local 
legal aid group, recommending a set- 
up for handling such aid for indigent 
cases, effective January first. Mr. 
Pleus, introduced by Elwin L. Middle- 
ton, program chairman, outlined the 
committee activities of his association, 
showing progress made by the follow- 
ing: Civil Procedure, Unauthorized 
Practice, American Citizenship, Legis- 
lative, Public Relations, Law Report- 
ing, New Constitution for Florida, 
New Constitution for the organization, 
Bar Integration, Labor Relations, Le- 
gal Institutes, Lawyers’ Title Guaranty 
Fund. He stressed the committee for 
Legal Aid, which will tie in with action 
here and which is also sought by as- 
sociations at Tampa and Jacksonville, 
he said. 
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FLORIDA STATUTES, 1941 


The State offers the following official legal publications 
prepared by the Statutory Revision Department 
of the Attorney General's Office: 


Volume I, Statutes, 1941 


containing the general statutory law of the state through 
1941, court rules, and constitutions of the United States 
and Florida; 

Volume II, FLorma Statutes, 1941 


containing the history and revision notes and the annota- 
tions to the statutes, court rules, and constitutions con- 
tained in Volume I; 


Volume III, FLorwa Statutes, 1941 


Containing helpful and useful matter, including the British 
Statutes in force in Florida, Whitfield’s notes, selected Fed- 
eral laws‘ in general use, and an index to the special and 
local laws of Florida. 


1947 CUMULATIVE SUPPLEMENT TO VOLUME I 
1947 CUMULATIVE SUPPLEMENT TO VOLUME II 


These volumes and supplements may be obtained NOW from the 
Secretary of State at the following postpaid prices: 


Volumes I and II to purchasers within the state—each $10.00 
(to purchasers out of the state—each $13.50) 


Volume III to purchasers within the state—$3.75 
(to purchasers out of the state—$4.50) 


1947 Cumulative Supplement to Volume I—$4.75 
(to purchasers out of the state—$5.50) 


1947 Cumulative Supplement to Volume II—$3.00 
(to purchasers out of the state—$3.30) 


All publications of the Statutory Revision 
Department will be sold and delivered through 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
TALLAHASSEE 


NUMBER 2: 
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Number 2 of the series of interesting and valuable ex- 
cerpts from CORPUS JURIS SECUNDUM has just been 
published and a limited number of copies is available 
for complimentary distribution. This one deals with the 
subject of 


Liability of Carrier for Injuries From 


Fellow Passengers and Other 
Third Parties. 


| Reprinted from the C.J.S. title 
CARRIERS 


If you would like to have a copy, just drop us a line to 
that effect and one will be mailed to you with our com- 
pliments. 


THE AMERICAN LAW BOOK COMPANY 
272 Fletbush Avenue Extension 


| Brooklyn 1, New York 


IMPORTANT 
FLORIDA LAW BOOKS 


Florida Statutes Annotated, 30 Vols., and Current 
Cumulative Pocket Parts. 


Encyclopedic Digest Florida Reports, 15 Vols., and 
Current Cumulative Pocket Parts. 


Florida Supreme Court Reports, Vols. 1 to 22, to 
Southern, Reprinted in 5 Books. 


Adkins, Florida Criminal Procedure Act Annotated 
with Current Cumulative Pocket Part. 


Carson, Florida Common Law Pleading and Practice 
with Forms. 


Falls, Florida Forms. 


Kooman, Florida Chancery Pleading & Practice with 
Current Cumulative Pocket Part. 


McCarthy, Florida Chancery Act Annotated, 2nd 
Edition. 


Redfearn, Wills & Administration of Estates in Flor- 
ida, 2nd Ed., with Current Pocket Part. 


Prices and complete information 
mailed on request. 
We also carry one of the largest stocks in 


the country of good used standard sets and 
new textbooks. 


SO FOR PROMPT SERVICE WRITE— | 


THEZHARRISON COMPANY 


LAW BOOKS 
Pryor & Hunter Sts., 


Atlanta 2, Georgia 


SERVING THE LEGAL PROFESSION FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
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